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DESERTED ORCHARD 


By GLENN Warp DreEsBACH 


Here, under fruit-globed patterns of the trees, 
Plies pollen-dusted traffic of the bees. 

Quail call from shadowed nooks of drowsy clover, 
And faint cries of the plovers flying over 

Drift out of blue haze. Down the crumbling wall 
Grapes hang their jeweled clusters, and the fall 
Of ripened apples in the billowed grasses 

Is little louder than the wind that passes. 


The milkweed floss is drifting on the air 
Like unheard melodies; the cobwebs’ stair 
Climbs silvery to boughs that arch in gold 
And crimson, and the sod has much to hold. 


A cellar wall is lost in golden-rod; 

Half-buried steps remain, and who had trod 

The stone to sunken bins that stored the mirth 
And mellowness he gathered from the earth? 
Whose earthen jugs have crumbled with the stair 
And lost their cider-tang upon the air? 


If Time could enter at the sagging gate, 

Breathe deep and listen, he’d decide to wait, 

And lean his scythe against the shaded wall 

And sit beside it, nodding to the call 

Of quail, the sound of bees, the sway of grasses, 

His white beard billowed in the wind that passes — 

As some old man would do if he returned 

To something age had mellowed. . . while he yearned. 








TWO POEMS 


By Paut ENGLE 
HANDS OF A DEAD MACHINIST 


The world had never known hands like these 
Before man dreamed his science and his steel 
And built machines out of their mysteries. 
These hands were sensitive once to the feel 
Of levers and the delicate precisions 

Of thin micrometers, and could adjust 

An automatic lathe to take incisions 

So slight the cutting-waste was fine as dust. 


They fired him when his hands began to jerk, 
He couldn’t light his pipe, his coffee ran 
Over his shirt, he spoiled a lot of work. 

He sat all day and watched his fingers shake, 
And when he died he said God was a fake 
And one life was enough for any man. 


TO NO DARK HOUSE 


Women walk down this street with tired faces, 
Lips that are broken cuts that will not heal, 

Eyes that are tempered bubbles torn from steel, 
Stained with the frozen light of flame and traces 
Of yellow heat. The mouths of some move, giving 
Hint they have soothed a tossing child in pain 
And screamed in rhythmic child-birth to sustain 
Their quiet tragedy of simply living. 


In dark rooms, by the forms of sleeping men, 
Women are crying in the lonely night, 
Clutching a tiny shoe, a scrap of lace. 

But there is one who walks beneath no light 
To no dark house. I will not hear again 
The music of her hands upon my face. 
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TWO POEMS 


By Rosert GATES 


BLIND 


‘It was too bad about that newest man; 
He had not worked here more than half a year 
And had not learned the cautious use of fear. 
When playing idly with his long oil-can 
He looked away and got his hand too near; 
We turned around to face that stifled yell, 
I hear it sometimes in my dream of hell, 
And saw his thumb and fingers in the gear. 


“As for his work there’s nothing much to do: 
You watch the pieces feed beneath the hob 
And watch the wheels go round until the bob 
Releases, and you turn the table-screw. 

I wonder who will get it now he’s through? 
God, it was soft. . . I wish I had the job!” 


GARDENS 


While gardens die and pallid, languid fingers 
Descant at length upon the petal’s fall 

And dying love, and on the true love’s call 
From soul to soul, while love malingers 
Through narrow columns on the uncut pages, 
And dies at length and wears a verbose pall, 
While little men are making themselves tall 
And striking fists to palms in puny rages 
Against an age of nothing but machine, 

Albeit these machines have made them fat, 
Lou Hendrickson, a girl, is standing by 

A dirty drill and wishing she were clean 

And going down town now to buy a hat. 

She wants a hat. . . but meanwhile gardens die. 
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ABANDONED FARM 


By Puy us B. MorpENn 


The House 


The people it sheltered 

None can remember; 

On the hearth they left 

One blackened ember; 

The chimney has fallen; 

The doors hang awry; 

Half of the attic 

Is roofed with sky; 

Sweet briars advance 

Upon its low walls, 

Where lichens have written 

In leprous white scrawls. 

The mountain is taking 

Again for his own 

Log and puncheon 

And heap of stone; 

His creeping moss and running vine 
Have buried path and garden spot. 
In summer evenings on the air 
Brood lavender and bergamot. 


The Fields 


In these niggard fields 
That vanquished plough, 
Mole and sparrow 

Are tenants now, 

Reaping full harvest, 
Summer-sown, 

From furrows where thistle 
And dock have grown. 











THE ROAD 


By Nina Purpy 


I was on my way home from the station in the farm car 
when Frank said that we had to make time. Lissie had 
taken her father to Newburgh that day and might be late 
getting back to help with the chores. Her father was 
poorly, he went on. The doctor had said that he couldn’t 
live. And Lissie and Bertha, her sister a year younger, were 
driving him to Newburgh for treatments. Pretty rough 
jolting him one hundred and fifty miles over the roads, but 
they hoped that doctors from away could help him. 

As we came in sight of my home, the throb of an engine 
sounded from Benson Hollow, the narrow, mountain valley 
which was the direct route to the state road on the other 
side of the hill. Then a car spurted out of the hollow, 
curved noisily around the bank in front of the house where 
the main road divides, and was off up the left fork. 

“There’s Lissie now, taking her father home,” Frank 
exclaimed. 

The narrow, dirt road wound ahead of them, gleaming 
under the afternoon sun like a spiral of sifted light, gayly 
deceiving as to ruts and dust, leading between uncut fields 
and brushy banks like a promise. The promise of the road 
was no secret to Lissie and her family. No secret to Frank 
either since he had married Lissie. 

When Frank came down from the hills to work for us 
and began to keep company with Lissie Baxter, people be- 
gan to wonder if that didn’t mean a good hired man spoiled. 
Lissie was a nice girl, but the Baxters were such gadders. 
They were a family from a small hill-side farm up the 
stony hollow at the left fork of the road, father, mother 
and seven children, four grown and married now and gone 
for themselves, and three at home. 

Ever since I could remember and ever since my mother 
could remember there had been Baxters on the road, rela- 
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tives with their families from over the hill snailing along 
behind spavined horses, coming to visit, Baxters with lum- 
ber wagons and heavy teams, and as the boys grew up, 
Baxters with light wagons and trim horses. And then came 
the Fords, and later a sedan of popular make with some- 
what greater semblance of dignity. 

And somehow I never think of that family without seeing 
a road, narrow and stony, dipping, climbing, twisting, a road 
which for me has come to symbolize a procession of genera- 
tions of Baxters unquestioningly and blithely accepting the 
inevitable course of existence. 

Contrary to the general opinion of gallivanting farmers, 
the Baxters had made a success of their stubborn farm. 
Wash Baxter had the reputation of being a “‘staving” good 
worker and a “‘shrewd dickerer over horses.’’ Also, he was 
known as a kind father and a hard driver. As soon as a 
child was knee-high, according to the village, girl or boy, it 
was put to work. 

The result of his training was soon evidenced to us after 
Frank married Lissie and they went to housekeeping in the 
wing of our rambling house. Of a Sunday they were off in 
Frank’s Ford sixty miles away to picnic at the New York 
reservoir, or fifty miles to the nearest city. But they were 
back for chores. Nights they were off to socials, corn 
roasts, dances. But they were up at five to do the morning 
milking. 

They made a sturdy little team on the farm. Frank, half 
a head taller, a serious, chunky boy of German-American 
parentage, suggested turned furrows, the surety of trim 
wood piles for winter. Lissie, though she was slightly 
stooped from working in the hayfield and from carrying 
heavy pails of milk as a child, suggested the tenacity of a 
young willow, a willow drenched with rain, bending, 
straightening, adjusting to the burdens of seasons and 
weather. 

She came in to see me after taking her father home. 

“They said at the hospital not to bring pa back for a few 
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days,” she told us, “to wait and give the treatment time to 
work.” 

I asked how her father was feeling. 

“Oh, pretty g-o-o-d,” she answered. “Us girls drove as 
slow as we could over the rough places, but of course he 
got awful tired. He’s so hungry all the time. He can’t 
eat much and that keeps him weak.” 

They had gone out a different way, she went on, over the 
highest point of the Shawangunk and twenty miles farther 
to drive. 

“We'd never been that road and pa thought the view was 
nice. It took his mind.” 

When she left and went down to the wing to get Frank’s 
supper, I looked at my mother inquiringly. Yes, she an- 
swered, Lissie was going to have a baby before long now. 

People were talking about her dashing around the coun- 
try in that Ford, carrying her father back and forth in her 
condition. But her own mother had told her it wouldn’t 
hurt her to keep going up to the last so long as she didn’t 
reach or strain herself. It was better than sitting still. 
Anyway, try to stop her! She had been her father’s right 
hand ever since she could walk. Wherever he was there 
was Lissie, with Bertha tagging after. And now when he 
needed them, Wash Baxter had his yoke of girls again. 

The whole situation seemed unreal to me. I was swung 
back to my last visit home at Christmas time when [| at- 
tended a dance held at a hall on the river road. As was the 
custom, one number was a round dance for the villagers, 
alternating with an old-time square dance preferred by the 
farmers of the mountain valleys. 

And again I saw Wash Baxter, wiry and graceful, heard 
him singing out the calls to the tune of his fiddle: 


“Honors all! 
Ladies to the right and gents follow after.” 


And again I saw Lissie, who had never been known to sit 
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out a set, in the garnet velveteen dress she had chosen from 
the catalog of a mail order house. She was a bright flicker 
among the dancing couples, pirouetting through Wash Bax- 
ter’s sung changes. 


“Ladies make a basket. Gents make a bow. 
Grand right and left and the elbow swing,” 


on to the final 
“Promenade all.” 


At his concluding improvised, ‘Promenade away, you 
know where,” Lissie sang back at her father in merry cama- 
raderie: 

“Guess I do.” 

Then laughingly, she went on, ‘“Frank’s been looking at 
me kind-a hawkery. Guess I promenade home.” 

This was the picture that kept recurring to me after Lis- 
sie had gone down to the wing, denying the present reality, 
yet sharpening it. 

The next day Lissie came up to our part to telephone. 

‘What you doin’?” she queried, her usual method of 
greeting the member of the family who answered the tele- 
phone. 

Then: ‘“‘How’s pa standing it to-day?” 

“He feels pretty peaked,” she told us when she had fin- 
ished. ‘(Mamma wants me to come up after chores and see 
what I can do to help take his mind.” 

Shortly after the cows were turned away, we heard the 
Ford and she was off up the road. 

That night my mother and I went to the movies. They 
were held twice a week in the opera house. We were early 
as usual and settled ourselves comfortably in the back seat. 
The house filled gradually. On a summer night people 
stood in the streets talking or sat in their cars as long as 
they could. 
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When it was almost time for the picture to be shown, the 
Baxter family filed in, all of them, the married sons with 
their wives and babies, the older married girl and her hus- 
band and children, Frank, Lissie, and midway in line, Wash 
Baxter, followed by Mrs. Baxter, a fresh, blooming woman, 
with an eager, open face, their youngest child a girl of thir- 
teen, then Bertha and the grown, unmarried boy. In ac- 
cordance with the custom on movie nights, each carried a 
bag of freshly popped corn. Even Wash Baxter! 

I felt a wave of interest go over the house in contrast to 
the quiet casualness of that file of Baxters. Everyone knew 
that Wash Baxter couldn’t live. Talk in the barber shops 
and pool room had already reported him dead. He walked 
alone, but with slowness and caution that expressed how 
comforting the surety of support would have been. His 
skin had the yellowed, papery quality of withered dogwood, 
yet it was translucent as if, washed by pain, it had taken on 
a delicate lustre. To me there was a sort of beauty in his 
face and bravery in his carriage. Indeed there was a kind 
of courageous soldiery in the lot of them. Unconscious, of 
course. They were simply anxious for “pa” to have every- 
thing he wanted to make him feel “good” and to take his 
mind from himself. 

They filled the row ahead of us. Wash Baxter took the 
seat directly in front of me. They were scarcely seated 
when the lights went out and the news reel was flashed on 
the screen. And I felt a relief spread over that family. It 
was as if, in unison, they shed their sense of inevitable gloom 
and eagerly plunged themselves into the drama of the lives 
depicted on the screen—excitedly, with no let down of ten- 
sion. All of the strain of the past weeks, all of their expec- 
tation of tragedy, were in their ready, high-pitched laughter 
at the slightest opportunity for laughter. Wash Baxter, 
though his expression was confined to a silent shaking of his 
shoulders, responded no less than the others. 

The feature was that mixture of balanced comedy and 
dramatic situation and suspense from which an audience 
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seems to obtain its greatest outlet. My thoughts wandered 
irrelevantly. The comedy was furnished by an airplane 
race. Of what interest, I speculated, were airplanes and 
their adventure to a man who knew that he could not live. 
Yet Wash Baxter apparently showed as much interest as if 
he were witnessing the finish of a trans-Atlantic flight. 

How, I wondered during an intermission, could a man 
appear so fragile, and yet have such tight curls, such vigor 
in his hair, as Wash Baxter had? 

When the hero had won and the unworthy had been van- 
quished in fitting fashion, and the Baxters stood up to go 
home, the glow of absorption and satisfaction still lay like 
sleep over their faces, sleep which almost immediately 
shifted to varying expressions — solicitude, desire not to 
show that solicitude, weariness, anxiety, excitement — and 
slipped again into the mask of casualness. 

“T guess you think I’m awful foolish,” Wash Baxter said 
to my mother as we edged along our respective aisles, “but 
I do enjoy a movie.” 

“T think it’s fine if you feel you can do it,’ my mother 
approved heartily. 

On the way home that night Wash Baxter was taken very 
ill. His car, driven by his youngest son, drew up along the 
road, and Frank and Lissie and his other sons and daugh- 
ters piled out of their cars and gathered about him. They 
wanted to drive on a little farther and carry him into Lis- 
sie’s rooms, as ours happened to be the nearest house, but 
he commanded otherwise, and as usual, they obeyed him. 

“Leave me right where I am,” they quoted him as saying. 

Anyway he seemed in too much pain to move, they said. 
They made a bed of seat cushions, and while a son-in-law 
drove back to the village for a doctor, his children gathered 
about him, the lights of their automobiles searching beams 
through the fog which had come up from the river. 

Others on their way home from the movies stopped their 
cars and waited. 

“Guess that’s my last picture, Doc,” Wash Baxter mur- 
mured as the doctor came up, then became unconscious. 
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There was nothing to be done, the doctor said. In half 
an hour he was dead. 

“Maybe he’d ’a lived a few days longer if he hadn’t gone 
down to the movies, but anyway he had a good time,” 
Lissie told me later, in defense against the general criticism. 
“Pa would rather ’a gone like that. He couldn’t stand be- 
ing cooped up.” 

Wash Baxter’s funeral seemed unfunereal yet fitting. A 
rain the night before had cooled the air leaving a clean 
breeze sweeping the valley and hills. There was much spir- 
ited movement in the day, in shimmer of buttercups, waves 
of light across the meadows, in dancing silver of leaves 
blown wrong-side out, in scudding shadows and high, split 
sunshine. The road, dust laid, dried by sun and wind, had a 
fresh, scrubbed look. And the big turn-out of cars pro- 
ceeding along it seemed more in accord with the gusty day 
than with the solemnity of death. 

At the grave, despite the waiting gouge of earth, despite 
unabashed expression of grief, the wind-blown day still con- 
trolled the mood of the burial. The mourners, a sombre 
knot of sorrow braced against scattering syringa petals and 
hurrying fragrance, seemed helpless and insignificant. 

‘‘Wash was always on the go, and it seemed like this here 
breeze was contrived to help him along,” was the solution 
offered by an old settler of the hollow. 

The following Sunday the entire Baxter family drove to 
church, their impromptu mourning clothes (Mrs. Baxter 
and the girls had hurriedly bought and ‘“‘sewed up on the 
machine” black lawn dresses and had borrowed black hats 
and veils for the funeral) substituted for bands of crape. 
Pa never did like black. They were not habitual church- 
goers, yet at some period of their lives, christenings or 
deaths of relatives, all had joined the church except Lissie 
and Bertha and the youngest child. When they needed 
solace, or when stirred with deep emotion, they sought the 
church naturally as a comfort and support. In the normal 
current of life, however, they went sturdily along with little 
thought of religion. 
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To-day, after the sermon, the minister announced that he 
had the pleasure of receiving three new members into the 
church. Lissie and Frank and Bertha were the members 
received. Afterwards, as this was communion day, they 
partook in their first ceremony of the commemoration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

They all came home to Lissie’s to dinner. It would 
make it easier for mamma, Lissie told me. They over- 
flowed from her bright, snug kitchen through the front door 
onto the front steps, through the back door into the chip 
yard. There was an undercurrent of excitement that car- 
ried to me from their voices. It was as if, having leaned on 
an arm, so to speak, they had found security and now could 
relax and be themselves with pleasure in one another and in 
their dinner. It was as if this family renewal of open alli- 
ance with the church were a talisman against separation, a 
bridge to their father. 

Their reassurance took form in a kind of relieved talka- 
tiveness. 

“T hated to go like this. Land!” Lissie said apologet- 
ically, ‘“‘but pa would ’a wanted it.”” Then, her grief fresh 
again, “if pa could only ’a waited till baby came.” 

‘Anyway, I’m glad the preacher began passing the cup at 
our end of the row,” she continued a minute later, taking 
refuge in her old jocularity, “‘we didn’t have to drink after 
anybody but ourselves.” 

The sense of well-being carried even to Mrs. Baxter, who 
as if given courage to make the best of things, healthily ac- 
cepted ground for cheerfulness. 

“I’m so lonesome without Wash,” she told my mother, 
“but as everyone says, I’ve got the children.” 

A few days later, Frank woke us up before dawn. Lissie 
was sick, he said, and he was going for her mother before 
he did the milking. It wasn’t her time yet, but maybe her 
father’s dying had hurried it. 

By the time my mother and I had made Lissie comfort- 
able on a cot in her sitting room, Frank had returned with 
Mrs. Baxter. 
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Morning broke into a scorching July day. Bertha came 
to do Lissie’s housework. The doctor came. There was 
no hurry, he said, he would return later. Frank went into 
the hayfield. Ten loads in the lower lot were ready to come 
in. They should not be left to get wet. In this weather 
thunder heads were likely to poke themselves above the 
hills at any time, and the harvest report had prophesied 
showers. 

The heat grew more oppressive toward noon. Mrs. Bax- 
ter kept walking Lissie back and forth through the down- 
stair rooms of the wing. “She'll be all right,” she said re- 
assuringly, ‘I’ve come in from milking and had the baby 
before night.” 

After dinner the doctor came back and put Lissie to bed. 

Heat trembled over the meadows. The sun beat fiercely 
against Lissie’s sitting room windows. In his car under the 
trees sat the doctor, dozing. There was little sound besides 
the creaking of the rigging in the field and Frank’s loud 
‘“‘Whoas,” except at intervals when a load of hay clattered 
over the bridge and up the long driveway to the barn. Once 
Lissie sent Bertha out for Frank. He came on a run from 
the mow, his shirt, drenched with sweat, clinging to him 
like a rag, his throat and arms covered with hayseed. She 
just felt bad and wanted to see him. There was nothing he 
could do, he said when he came out a few minutes later. 

When I went down to see her, I found her crying help- 
lessly, soundlessly, one hand clutching the pillow. Her 
mother stood stroking her head. As I went in, I heard 
Mrs. Baxter say soothingly, “There, now, Lissie, you must 
be brave. I’ve had seven, and you’ve got just as much to 
look forward to as I had. You're coming out all right. I 
know you are.” 

A murky night settled over the valley. Junebugs hit 
against the screen doors with a loud whang. When we 
turned on the porch light thousands of gnats and millers 
made a gold veil over the globe. There was no breath stir- 
ring through the house. A sweetish smell of dried hay and 
wet fog came in the windows, incréasing the closeness. 
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Mrs. Baxter came up to our part for a few minutes. She 
was in tears and had to get away to compose herself. 
“Lissie’s awful sick,” she said nervously. “I don’t see why 
the doctor don’t take the baby. But he keeps saying, ‘Wait 
a little longer, wait a little longer.’ ” 

Lissie was flighty, she went on, had got the notion that 
she must drive her father to Newburgh for his treatment, 
only she was too heavy to get up and kept saying: “Wait, 
pa, I’m coming.” 

My mother gave Mrs. Baxter a dose of valerian. Then 
she left abruptly with, “I’ve got to get back. I left Frank 
fanning her while the doctor sits there reading.” 

It did not seem to me that I could sleep that night. My 
room looked cat-a-cornered across the lawn into Lissie’s 
sitting room. From my bed I could see the dull light in the 
window staining the night. How could I sleep with that 
reminder? Suddenly I awoke. It was daylight. I sprang 
from the bed and hurried to the window. A thick mist 
shrouded the valley. In the distance, I heard cow bells and 
the barking of a dog. Glimmering through the mist like an 
incongruous eye was the light in Lissie’s sitting room. I 
could see the black bulk of the doctor’s car under the trees. 

Then a dark oblong space appeared in the wing. The 
door had opened. A slim figure swung out, slipped to the 
window in which the lamp was burning, stood hands pressed 
about her face, crumpled, stood abject and limp, leaning 
against the sash. As soon as my eyes became accustomed to 
the mist, I saw that it was Bertha. Throwing on my clothes, 
I hurried out. 

She was crying. ‘‘It’s coming,” she gasped excitedly. 

Her dress was wrinkled and her hair was untidy. She 
had not been to bed. She turned to me accusingly, “They 
wouldn’t let me go in there. Maybe she’s dying.” 

I tried to persuade her to come with me into the house. 
But she would not budge, stood there collapsed and trem- 
bling, waiting for some word. 

And then I heard bells coming nearer, and one by one 
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the cows came through the fog and plodded up the road for 
their morning milking, Frank following them like a ghost. 
He couldn’t stand staying in the house and had gone after 
them as soon as it was light. 

An hour later the doctor had gone. Lissie was sleeping. 

“Got a little girl down there,’ Frank said when he came 
up to our part after breakfast. ‘“She’s a homely little tike,” 
adding with uncertain pride, ‘‘guess I’m going to like her.” 

Late that afternoon we went down to see the baby, a 
little red lump in the crook of Lissie’s arm. 

The household had settled into a complacent routine. 
Bertha, assurance restored, was getting supper. Mrs. 
Baxter sat in the room with Lissie, making the baby’s dresses 
smaller. She was such a little mite. Though white and 
exhausted, Lissie gave the impression of elation, somehow 
suggested reserves of power. 

I asked her if she had been very sick. Well, she didn’t 
know, she answered. It was bad enough, she guessed. 
Proudly, weakly, she called attention to her child. 

“T did want baby to have curly hair like pa,” she said, 
somewhat worriedly touching the fuzzy down on her head. 
“Do you s’pose she will? Of course you can’t tell yet. 
They say that this comes out and new hair comes in.” 

She didn’t think much of having to stay in that bed, she 
continued. 

“After the ninth day you can get up,” her mother told 
her confidently, “everything goes back in place by then.” 

I went away for a short trip. When I came back the 
baby was a little more than two weeks old. Lissie had been 
up around for a week. The morning after I got back she 
came in to telephone her mother. 

‘What you doin’?” I heard her say. 

She came away from the telephone sparkling with excite- 
ment and laughing at my mother’s remonstrances. She was 
going to pick up mamma and drive to her grandmother’s. 
Yes, to the top of Spine Mountain. Grandma was anxious 
to see baby. After dinner they would go to the pasture just 
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back of the house and pick some huckleberries. The place 
was blue with them. 

Wasn’t it too soon? my mother persisted. Could she do 
it all right? 

“Sure,” she answered brightly, “mamma and I can take 
turns holding baby and berrying. Huckleberries aren’t 
hard to get like blackberries. It'll be good for mamma to 
get out — take her mind off pa,” she put forth as a final 
argument. 

Before the dew was off the grass, I heard the sputtering 
of the Ford. And with the baby secure in the basket on the 
seat beside her, Lissie swung the car around the curve in 
the bank and was out of sight up the narrow, twisting road. 





TEN POEMS 


By AtBgert EDMUND TROMBLY 


MARCH 


Earth that was wintry-old 
Once more is young: 

Warmth trembles on the hills, 
Song on the tongue. 


Up from the leafy mold, 
Lifting an ear, 
Bloodroot, anemone, 
Adder’s-tongue hear 


Frogs in the marshy swale 

Pipe high, pipe low, 

Strains to which the too brief spring 
Will come, will go; 


Strains piercing through the night 
To hearts which ache 
Winter-locked in fastnesses 

No spring can break. 
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OVERTAKEN 


I may be overtaken in the night, 
Deep-wooded night, no friendly cabin near. 
It may be at the turning of the year. 

It may be when the fiery dog-days blight 

The sweetly-fruiting earth or when the bees 
Ransack the goldenrod and time stands still, 
A windless scarecrow on a hazy hill. 

It may be — yet, it will be none of these. 





Closing the gates of time, I shall step out 

Into a loam-fresh air more vast and hushed 

Than morning when the preening birds have done 
With open-throated song, the clouds dawn-flushed 
A moment since are blurred to grey, the sun 

Is slow, slow, slow to start about. 


ERATE RIN LEE TOIT 


CODICIL 


If, son, when I am gone, 

You should be moved by what I loved, 
And on a day, 

April hand-in-hand with May, 

You heard a clarinet-timbred note 
Bubbling from a hidden throat, 

And could not, though you sought him long, 
Find the singer of the song — 

Come to where we two last parted, 

Ask as you used to eager-hearted, 

And long, and long though I’ve been dead, 
Trodden the earth above my head, 

I shall have heard, 

Have heard that bird, 

Shall whisper as I’ve often done: 

“Hush! son, the thrush! the thrush!” 
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APPLE-WOOD 
In no unthoughtful mood 
I saw and split this apple-wood. 
Its fragrant, sound heart tells 
What the ripened apple smells. 
Though I guess the core 
Of its ripe-fruit sweetness, more 
Eludes me: the sorcery 
Which conjures from one seed a tree, 
And from another, comrade me; 
And gives me for my fragrance, art 
To sing my fellow’s fragrant heart. 


CANARY 
Caged canary, when a goldfinch cousin 
Greedily calls from a mullein in seed, 
You flutter at the bars of your narrow prison 
And plead and plead. 


Granted the broad blue road of the heavens, 
Your unused wings could not bear you long; 
The forsaken cage would soon be the burden 
Of your homesick song. 


SKIES 
The sky of my mind is appallingly piled with books, 
And the sky is falling! 
O for skies unsullied by words save the rarely spoken, 
Spaces broad as grazing herds, a landscape broken 
By trees only and hills, lonely 
Farms and their stonewalled wills! 
Let me touch earth again, 
Feel what sinew is worth again. 
Let my naked feet trample the soothing cool clover. 
Let me swing a scythe and fling 
Body and breath into every swing. 
Let me pitch hay till the sweat 
Bathe my body and I quiver all over. 
Let me saw wood, the sawdust lying 
Pungent gold meal at my feet. 
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Let me chop, groaning with the stroke, 

The wild chips flying. 

Let me haul water from the well 

In buckets dark-dripping. 

Let me follow the cows home in the evening 
Their feet slow-tripping for their bulging udders. 
Let me drink from meadow-brooks 

Deeper than shallow makers of books, 
Drink, drink, and forget. 

Let me lie in the slanting sun 

At one with the quiet hills, and forget. 
Earth, which understands, 

Earth, the all-mother, 

Earth, the beginning and end, 

Will reach up its hands to my hands, 

Caress me and mend; 

Vouchsafe in the healing 

Of sunset, the feeling 

Of a greater, another. 


MID-SEPTEMBER 
These are the days when the trees stand still, 
So still and tall 
There is something they seem to have forgot 
And would recall 
In the windless quiet which precedes 
Hoar-frost and fall. 


These are the days when they stand so tall 

And still, still; 

Remembering the days when their boughs were strong 
With a green-leaved will; 

Making, in spite of their yellowing tops, 

A brave show still. 


These are the days when the trees stand rapt 
As if in awe: 

Old men loquacious once with what 

They did and saw, 

Now silent for the darkening thought 

Of a certain hour and law. 
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FALLING LEAVES 


Wildly though they clung, 
And their green defiance flung 
In the summer’s every gale 


Toothed with hail, 


Now the leaves fall to the ground 
With a self-effacing sound: 
Hardly do the branches know 
That they go. 


So would I, who shall have fought 
Wordy battles with my thought, 
Like the leaves, discreet as they, 
Drop away. 





WINTER TREES | 


In withered limbs and splintered, in bird and squirrel 
Nests once secret which the winter bares, 

In the leeward bent of trunk and boughs, the years 
Have scored their rude and tender chronicles. 


Stripped to the bark and confident that winds 
Will have but scanty hold on leafless branches, 
Recoiled and gathered on resilient haunches, 
They hear the bugle of impending storms. 


RECOMMENDING SKYLIGHTS 


I place my couch so that I lie 

Naked face to the naked sky; 

And night after night for comfortable prayer 
I woolgather-in the stars up there. 


What matter to me that the brightest one 
Has never yet heard of my father’s son! 
My fervor dwindles to a faint amen 
And the stars ravel out of my head again. 











THE SKETCH BOOK 
HOME FROM CALIFORNY 


By Fioyp G. SUMMERS 


‘We come back the Nickerawgy route,’ Charles remem- 
bered hearing his grandfather say. “And I kept my gold in 
my belt, and some of it I sewed up in the lining of my coat. 
God, leetle boy’ — and he remembered how an arresting 
hand had found his shoulder, how dim old eyes had burned 
intensely — “‘your old grandpappy has seed a lot of things 

a heap of things.” The old man, closing his eyes 
under sheltering white brows, his bearded face suggesting 
great wisdom to the lad, had then begun again the narration 
of his trip to Californy. 

Charles remembered these things as his train carried him 
from the University town, out across the black and white 
winter scenes, toward his home country. His grandfather 
was dead. The news, breaking in sharply upon his absorp- 
tion in studies, had impelled him to go at once, while there 
seemed yet time to recapture the past. 

He began to realize for the first time what his relationship 
with his grandfather had been. A thoughtless child, he had 
not known then how nearly alike the old heart and the 
young heart beat; how it is that old age and youth seek each 
other out in idle hours, to go fishing, to loll in the shade of 
a haystack, to wander up and down the summer road and 
visit the little graveyard in the woods 

Strange, Charles mused. Years had passed since he had 
spent golden hours under the spell of the old man’s tales. 
And since childhood he had hardly thought of these things. 
School, he reflected remorsefully, had pushed aside the 
memories that now came back to him mingled with the ache 
of grief, had robbed him of this natural friendship, now 
forever lost. 

The train made slow progress, but Charles sat in thought, 
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heedless of the miles. Night was coming on, and soon the 
brakeman would be calling his station. 

Funny. Grandfather dead. (Charles winced at the 
word “funny” as it formed in his mind). Back in the late 
fifties or early sixties, it was, Grandfather had left his 
family in Missouri to go out West. He had wanted gold. 
And maybe it had been the war, partly: Charles did not 
know. He tried to remember what route his grandfather 
had traveled when he went to Californy. But he could not. 
He realized that he had never definitely known. The time- 
place vagueness that is the charm of the fairy tale enveloped 
every account he could recall of that trip. 

His grandfather had brought back some gold — tiny bags 
of yellow dust, a nugget or two. For years he kept some of 
it in his trunk, and on occasions had shown it to Charles. 
Had he got it prospecting? Charles could not recall, but 
he supposed so. Still, he did not know. A smile came to 
his face when he remembered that the old man told of 
washing dishes in a gold field restaurant. 

Somehow the gold was not the thing. Grandfather had 
never said much about it, Charles recalled. Perhaps that 
was because he had been disappointed. But the Indians — 
the Injuns — he had talked much of them. And the Nick- 
erawgy route. 

Charles thought back. The Injuns. Their strange music, 
their strange dances. Their campfires, suspended from the 
heavens by threads of smoke. The sweet prairie air that 
rustled the buffalo grass on each side of the wagon trail. 
Charles remembered as if he had known these things him- 
self, as if he had known them always. Such memories! 
Where else could he have got them but from his grand- 
father’s stories? 

Once he had thought his grandfather made up many of 
his tales. He still wondered at some of them. But then: 
“Leetle boy, your old grandpappy has seed a lot of 
Pe sa 

After coming back to Missouri, his grandfather had 
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farmed again; but Grandmother Hall had died and old age 
had found him living with first one of his children and then 
another. It was at Aunt Eda’s that he had died, there in 
Smithville. 

Charles was still thinking of the days his grandfather 
had spent in his own home, when the door at the front of 
the car opened and cold drafts of air entered the coach. 
The brakeman came in and called his station. Charles 
breathed hard, and shivered a little with excitement as he 
put on his overcoat and joined the few who were getting off 
there. 


II 


Out of the winter night Charles entered a room full of 
faces. They were the faces of his aunts, and a few of 
Aunt Eda’s neighbors who had come to “set up.”’ It was 
comfortably warm by the fire. 

As he placed his suitcase against the wall, he caught him- 
self listening for the words his coming had scattered and 
stilled. Some story had been going the rounds, he decided. 
The silence was sharp. 

One of his aunts spoke. ‘Well, Charles,” she said sadly, 
“I’m glad you come. I expect you are pretty cold. Did 
Albert find you at the depot?” 

“Yes, Aunt Ella,” he replied. “He is just putting up his 
horse now. He'll be in in a minute, I guess.” 

Seated at the stove, with the others, Charles began to 
pick up bits of the conversation, which was now being re- 
sumed. The air was close. It smelled heavily of medicine 
and of the sick room. 

Charles remembered the story. It was about a neighbor 
boy who had gone out West long ago. Did they always tell 
it while sitting up with the dead? He wondered. Aside 
from the tone of the narrator’s voice, there was nothing to 
indicate that his grandfather lay cold and silent somewhere 
in the house. 
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‘What killed Mort’s brother?” he heard someone ask. 

“Nobody knows, I guess.” 

He heard the question and the answer without interest, 
now. An unsolved countryside mystery, it had once inter- 
ested him keenly. 

Then Albert came in, fresh snowflakes sparkling on his 
jacket. Charles saw through the door that the ground was 
white. Aunt Eda rose and followed Albert into the 
kitchen, where he deposited a small armload of wood he 
was carrying. Their voices mingled in some plan. 

Presently Aunt Eda came in and spoke to Charles, in a 
dry, strained voice. “Go with Albert now, Charlie, and see 
Grandpa.” Tears were coming into her eyes. ‘In the 
other room there. He looks so nice.” 

As Charles rose to go where she pointed, she added in a 
worried tone, “It’s beginning to snow hard, Albert says. 
To think, it’s been such a dry winter, and now to have to get 
bad this way, just at the worst time.” 

Beside the coffin, Charles looked intently at the face that 
half-smiled from the satin-lined interior. The embalmer’s 
art had failed to remove the suggestion of naive wisdom that 
had lurked there, but it had replaced the droll, mischievous 
smile with a fainter, a more saintly one. His grandfather 
was not wont to wear such an expression, Charles knew, and 
yet, he thought, after all it would do to be buried in. And 
Grandfather would not care. 

Standing there, Charles momentarily let go the present: 
the room, the dim light, the drawn curtains, and Albert, who 
stood beside him . . . Once more he saw the Injuns his 
grandfather had told him about . . . breathed the wood 
smoke of their camp fires . . . felt the prairie breeze 
brush his cheek . . . sawthe dance . . . caught his 
breath to the yapping of a plains wolf . . . knew again 
all the half-forgotten things, some of them gleaned from his 
grandfather’s trip, some of them his own heritage from the 
vanished frontier. All were unreal. Yet he must have 
known them always, and they must be true. 
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He looked down at the face again. In his imagination 
it darkened, taking on the blush of life. The illusion was 
strong, so strong that he stepped back, involuntarily. 

But the past took leave in an instant, and again he saw 
only the smile in the coffin. 

Charles looked back as he and his cousin left the room. 
He noted again the yellow-flamed lamp, turned low, the long 
black casket, its dull handles of silver, the drawn 
curtains P 

How had it been, he paused to wonder, coming back the 
Nickerawgy route? It must have been hot under the sun 
there in Central America. He shuddered. It was so cold 
in that room. 


Ill 


The quartet sang “Jesus Lover of My Soul.” After the 
preacher said a few words about “this good brother,” the 
little crowd, some grieving, some only silent and pinched- 
looking, filed past the coffin. 

Charles could not let his eyes come to rest on that face, 
this time. He wanted not to cry, but in the midst of his 
people, who strove to match the solemnity of death with 
something worthy from their own souls, and could bring 
forth only tears, he could not wholly restrain himself. 

The line stopped. The preacher was praying, in the other 
room. Black silk dresses rustled when the hush was 
broken by the benediction: “ and may the Lord 
God keep us, one and all. Amen.” The service at the 
house was over. 

The long line of cars, led by the gray motor hearse, 
moved slowly along the snow-lined prairie road toward the 
little country church near which Charles’ grandfather and 
grandmother had lived. His grandmother had been buried 
long since in the graveyard there. And now his grandfather, 
after years of “living around” with his children, was going 
back to their home neighborhood, where already, to the 
younger farmers and their families, he was almost unknown. 
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The road was bad and the cars roared irreverently in the 
rutted mudholes that had only partially frozen since the last 
thaw. Farmers along the way paused at their work about 
the barns to watch the procession. Some of them nodded — 
but did not speak — to those in the automobiles whom they 
recognized. Others stood silently, fixedly, until all the cars 
had passed. 

Now and then, as the line neared the church, a farmer 
who had known the old man sat in his car, at the road gate, 
his family wrapped up against the cold, ready to join the 
procession. 

The sun was bright but not warm; the cold was piercing. 

Two roaring stoves heated the church, into which the 
folks filed in solemn procession, strains from the reed organ 
casting over all an added sadness. 

There were songs. Then came the sermon: the admoni- 
tions of a country preacher who saw in death his most 
powerful argument for the persuasion of the living. The 
tension he created in his audience became agonizing, like 
the ache of prolonged crying itself. It was not relieved 
until he came to read the obituary, which had been written 
by one of the aunts. This document, Charles noticed, con- 
tained the only mention of his grandfather’s odyssey that 
was made throughout the service. And it dismissed the 
episode with a sentence. 

“George Alexander Hall,” the obituary began, “was born 
at Alliance, Ohio, January the eighth r 

Without emphasis, except for the passages heaviest with 
eulogy or pathos, the preacher read through to the end: 

and departed this life to go to his reward, 
February. the twenty-third = 


IV 


Charles had passed the coffin for the last time, drawn his 
coat about him at the door, and stepped out into the church- 
yard. He had looked in farewell on the old man’s face, and 
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had seen some meaning, he thought, in the half smile they 
had fixed there. 

His eyes caught the sweep of the quiet prairie before him. 
In a field near the church, shaggy cattle stood motionless in 
a brown spot on the snow, their sides pressing against a hay- 
stack. A quarter of a mile away, trees that in summer cast 
a cooling shade over a placid waterhole now stood bare and 
lonely beside its frozen surface. Between the stack and the 
trees the dignity of the land’s configuration was limned in 
purest white. 

This was the land to which his grandfather had returned 
years ago, but which only today was to claim him for its 
own. Home, at last! 

Far away, under a flaming sun, lay the Nickerawgy route. 

Romance. It lured the youth’s mind away from the bare 
winter landscape and the scenes of mourning about him. He 
saw men, carelessly clad, bearded, fearless men; saw their 
burros loaded with supplies, and gold; heard them laugh; 
heard them swear; felt the deadly heat rise up about him as 
he strode, laughing, with them, through the wilder- 
ness : 
Then it seemed there was a hand on his shoulder and a 
voice whispering softly in his ear — that gentle voice that 
had coaxed him to stay at home when the rest of the family 
went to protracted meeting so much one fall — “God, 
leetle boy,” it said again, ‘“‘your old grandpappy has seed a 
lot of things . . . a heap of things.” 


V 


After a while they went away from the grave. Charles 
heard the cover being fastened to the base upon which the 
casket rested; heard before they had reached the corner of 
the church, the earth in frozen shovelfuls bounding off the 
metal vault. 


























THE RUNAWAY 


By Jay G. SicmunD 


Hinton Fenmore surveyed the empty fruit jars that 
stood on the oilcloth covered kitchen table. After standing 
over the remains of what had been an enthusiastic beginning 
of a peach canning campaign, Hinton walked across the 
kitchen where two unopened baskets of great yellow “lemon 
cling” peaches stood by the wall. Another basket, nearly 
empty, stood near, and above him on the pantry shelves 
were ranged six newly filled jars. The sweet, heavy aroma 
of peaches, cooked in rich sirup, hung in the air of the room. 
The golden slices lay with a studied evenness inside the 
glass. Lavina did all her canning so. She had something 
of the artist about her which showed even in the way she 
hung a washing on her line each Monday. The contrast 
between Lavina and her uncouth husband was something 
which the neighbors had long commented upon. 

Two days before Hinton had driven to Gorge Rapids for 
three bushels of peaches. Lavina had insisted that he do so, 
for never in the twenty years which she had lived with Hin- 
ton on the little sterile farm by the Wapsipinicon, had win- 
ter found their cellar barren of an abundance of canned 
fruit. 

But this year had, for a time, threatened to be an ex- 
ception. The last season, with its scourges and corn crop 
failure, had made the farmers along the “ridge road” 
poorer than ever, and Hinton, always pressed hard to pay 
the interest on his mortgage and the taxes on the farm, had 
been forced to curtail expenses in every possible way. His 
continued admonishments to Lavina had caused even more 
bickerings than usual. Lavina had at last been able to show 
Hinton that to put up the usual amount of fruit was a form 
of economy, rather than an expenditure for luxuries. It had 
not been easy to convince him but without a verbal surrender 
he had suddenly made it plain that he was going, on a cer- 
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tain day, to Gorge Rapids, and on the morning he started, 
Lavina had, by subtle suggestion, given him instructions 
about the peaches. 

She had learned to know Hinton Fenmore well. To come 
out bluntly and give him orders was usually to court failure. 
To coax too much would have been revealing a certain 
weakness, but to clip an advertisement from The Gorge 
Rapids Times, which announced that The Gorge Fruit Com- 
pany had three carloads of peaches on track, and then to 
hand him the clipping just before he left, without comment, 
was a bit of finesse which could only be known to one who 
has lived two decades with a man used to fighting stubborn 
river silt long and unsuccessfully. 

But the night Hinton had returned from Gorge Rapids 
he had come with something besides the peaches. Years ago 
when every town along the Wapsipinicon harbored a saloon, 
Hinton and Lavina had often been near to parting. She 
had come from over the “Arp’s Ridge’ way, where the 
church was the main social institution of the neighborhood. 
Hinton was a Fenmore and a Fenmore either drank or had 
“quit.” Hinton had never formally announced his intention 
to quit until one day Lavina had packed her few clothes in 
a shabby valise and gone back to her father’s home on Arp’s 
Ridge. Everyone remembered that since she had returned 
to Hinton, he had seldom been seen in a saloon and had 
even moved out of his old neighborhood to get away from 
his old drinking cronies. 

But the night he returned from Gorge Rapids, Lavina 
had noticed him lurch slightly as he unhitched his team and 
as she peered out of the window, she saw him slyly secrete 
a brown jug in the oat bin. He lingered longer than usual at 
his chores that night and when he had come in with the first 
basket of peaches, after his milking was done, it was to face 
a broadside of denunciations from the angry Lavina. 

Made brave by the liquor, Hinton retaliated. Then there 
had been a period of sulking on the part of Lavina followed 
by a further quarrel the next morning. When, on that day, 
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Hinton returned from the field at noon, he found the house 
deserted; and though he called again and again there was 
no response from his wife. 


Hinton walked about the room several times and then 
stepped out the door. The day was almost perfect with the 
first touch of that haze which announces fall. The rag- 
weeds along the road were grey with dust and the hills 
across the Wapsipinicon were brown, but for an occasional 
touch of dark green where a juniper clung to a limestone 
ledge. 

“Lavina !”’ 

Hinton’s voice echoed through the maple grove and two 
hens, dusting themselves at the base of the giant cotton- 
wood, ran away in wild confusion. “Lavina!” again he 
called and his voice quavered. The only answer was the 
crowing of the barred cock near the barn. 

There was the sound of wheels down the lane and a de- 
crepit top buggy appeared. Seated in it were two men, one 
a stocky middle-aged fellow in overalls, the other an older 
man with a scraggly grey beard. 

“Find her yet?” called out the stocky man by way of 
salutation. 

“No,” whimpered Hinton, “‘ain’t this tough, boys? I 
guess she’s gone and it’s usin’ me just right. She’s too good 
for me anyway. I’ve been scourin’ the place for her and 
I’ve yelled till I’m hoarse as a rusty hinge.” 

Hinton wiped his eyes on the back of his grimy hand. 

“Art and Hosey’ll be over in a few minutes,” said the 
stocky man. ‘‘We let them know just as soon as you tele- 
phoned and they’ll be right over. We'll have to drag the 
river, I guess. You can’t tell what a woman her age might 
do. She was about forty-five, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, but boys I can’t think she’s jumped in the river,” 
said Hinton, quaveringly. 

“You can’t tell,” said the older man, “look at what Jim 
Catless’ woman done. She got on a tantrum and cut her 
throat with a butcher knife. She was just Lavina’s age.” 
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The hoof-beats of another team were heard. Another 
top buggy came up the lane through the maples. Two men, 
one a thin, bony farmer with a walrus mustache and fast 
working jaws, the other a somber individual of about 
thirty, called out “hellos” as the team was reined in. 

““Hosey, I was just tellin’ Hinton, we'd probably have to 
drag the river,” said the stocky man. “I hate to make old 
Hint feel bad but I’m afraid there’s where we'll find her.” 

He looked toward Hinton who was wiping his eyes again. 

“Tt’s hell, boys,” said Hinton as he wept great tears. “It 
seems I’ve had about all the tough luck a man can stand. 
I’m way behind and I got two notes due at the bank. My 
taxes and interest ain’t paid. Now to have this happen is 
about too much.” Hinton’s voice trailed off into a near 
wail. 

“Oh, buck up, Hint,” said the stocky man with an attempt 
at light-heartedness, “it maybe won’t be so bad. I ain't 
sayin’ she’s jumped in the river but she might. Let’s get to 
lookin’. The thing is to get her located. All your huntin’ 
ain’t got you anywhere. Let’s see if we can do any better.” 

“Tt’s all my fault,” went on Hinton not to be turned away 
from his grief. ‘What business did I have to go to drinkin’ 
again? After layin’ off for years, then why did I have to 
buy that jug of rip-saw. Of course I been blue and worried, 
but I knowed how against it she was and why did I have to 
stir her up? She was a damn good woman,” he finished 
chokingly. 

“Well let’s get goin’,” said the stocky man. “Let’s hitch 
our teams and go down the river and look for tracks.” 

As the men tied their teams to nearby maples, Hinton 
drew a great red bandana from his overall pocket and mop- 
ped his face. Replacing the bandana, he tugged at his 
mustache and looked across the river to the brown hills be- 
yond. 

The four men came toward him and the stocky man was 
in the lead. 

“T don’t want to worry you too much, Hint, but when it 
comes to women don’t tell me, I know ’em. Have you got 
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a trot-line and some big catfish hooks ?”’ he asked the somber- 
visaged Hinton. 

‘Yes, what do you want them for?” asked Hinton, his be- 
wildered expression giving his wrinkled face a grotesque 
appearance that was almost comical. 

“To make a drag with. We'll take your boat and drag 
up and down the river and if she’s there the hooks’ll ketch 
in her dress.” 

Hinton gasped. 

“God, don’t say that,” he said in a shaking voice. 

The men walked slowly toward the barn, Hinton leading. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Boys, I’m pretty shaky,” he said in a low voice, ‘don’t 
you think it might nerve us up to take a little drink all 
around?” There was a note of something between eager- 
ness and terror in his voice. 

The stocky man slowed his gait. ‘It’s a kind of spooky 
business, draggin’ a river,” he said in a low tone. “I was 
just wonderin’ if all your rip-saw was gone.” 

Hinton turned his course toward the granary. Outside 
the door he stopped suddenly. Then he turned and looking 
at his companions he pointed silently to the ground where 
lay the fragments of a shattered jug. The men stared at 
the wreckage. 

‘‘She’s found my jug,” said Hinton, “she’s found it and 
smashed it!” 

At that moment he chanced to look toward the house and 
he saw a woman’s face peering out between the parted cur- 
tains of an upstairs window. 

Before the face could be withdrawn Hinton grasped the 
sleeve of the stocky man and pointed toward the house. 

“Look!”’ he shouted, ‘‘a fine trick to play on a feller!” 

A grin spread over the stocky man’s face. He turned to 
his three companions. 

“‘Let’s just ease away, boys, and never let on,” he told the 
others. Then turning to Hinton, “Just go along as if no- 
thin’ ever happened to your jug. She'll be all right now. 
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You can’t tell nothin’ about ’em at that age. They’re liable 
to do most anything. But you just go on out to the field. 
She’ll likely have supper ready when you come in tonight. 
She’ll be satisfied just bustin’ your jug. Don’t tell me — I 
know ’em.” 





THE PROPHET 


By Hoyt Hupson 


He cried, and would have passed, 
But one caught his arm. 

He said, “I must make haste. 
Sound the alarm.” 





We of the village stood 
Watching his face, 

He with his staff and hood 
From a strange place. 








He with his weight of light 
Pressed to go on, — 

No rest for him to-night, 
No rest at dawn. 


“Rumors of wars,” he said, 
“Rumblings of fate, 
Murmurs among the dead, — 
The hour grows late.” 


He spoke, and was gone. 
Weturned away .. . 
Slept soundly through dawn 
And half the next day. 














ADMONITION 


By FrepERICKA BLANKNER 


We cherish the things that pass 
and give them our life. 


Be tender of the flowers instead, 
not of praises. 

Hold the flame of the sunset: 
the enduring. 


For if aught of earth remain 

for the final dreaming, 

it will be the curve of a bird’s flight — 
never knowledge. 





VALLEY OF DECISION 
A Poem for Gilda Gray 


By NeLtson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


From your Poland tonight 
a lank wind blows: 
a cat pouring its body like water on a floor. 


The wind rises, 

and here is an improvisation for you, 
Kandinsky of Vienna, Moscow, Weimar, 
and a symphony for you, 

Schoenberg the talked-about. 


The wind blows into African jungles 

(Whirl jagged orange spears into the black curtains). 
Gauguin sleeps in windless Tahiti, 

but the wind blows into African jungles 
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where John Brown’s soul goes marching on 
with tall masked black men a-singing 
Emancipation Blu-ues. 


The Lord He speak in the thunder roar, 
The Lord He speak in the thunder roar: 
There ain’t no valley of decision any more. 


The wind gnaws at dry bones 

and rattles them. 

but there ain’t no valley of decision 
a-a-any . . . mo-ore. 


The Secretary of the Rotary Club 

kept time with his foot, 

and he said, 
“Now that’s something like.” 

The Secretary of the Rotary Club 

kept time with his foot, 

and he said to himself, 
“By God, I wish my daughter was like that.” 

The Secretary of the Rotary Club blushed, 

and he said, 
“By God, the show ought to be closed.” 

(But there ain’t no valley of decision any more. ) 

The Secretary of the Rotary Club 

kept time with his foot, 

kept time with his foot, 

kept time with his foot. 

(For there ain’t no valley of decision 

any, any, any . . . mo-ore.) 











Ah, the swift impervious movement. 
Ah, the liquid steady endurance. 

On red sand in China 

the sea pours fuchsia blossoms, 

and the wind, undulant from Poland, 
is a napkin of green linen. 
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The fat little priest 

shuddered truculently, 

wrinkled his oily forehead, 

relaxed with a grin. 

O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata. 
Masses in Heaven 

and female saints with noble thighs 
seen through green robes. 

Tap your foot to the jazz; 

Sing, Reverend Father: 


“Mary of Beale Street, slender and sly, 
There was a chicken would catch your eye. 
Caiaphas said, ‘I abhor that woman,’ 
But beneath his robe she had found him human.” 


O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata. 
O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata. 


(The Lord He speak in the thunder roar.) 


From your Poland tonight 
a lank wind blows: 

an ensconced confusion, 

a lacy forgetfulness. 


But the Lord He speak in the thunder-roar, 
The Lord He speak in the thunder-roar: 


There ain’t no valley of decision any more. 


Gauguin sleeps in windless Tahiti. 
The soul of John Brown goes marching on 
while the wind sings Emancipation Blu-ues. 
And the ghost of Alfred Lord Tennyson floats down the 
wind, shrilling, 
“Hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.” 
But there ain’t no 
valley of decision 
1. +! . +c 


mo-0-0-0-ore. 











VISTA 


By REBEKAH Crouse CosTANZO 


A frieze of grass and folded Queen Anne’s Lace 

On snow, beneath a clump of feathered pines, 
Through whose black trunks a rounded moon cast lines 
Of floating light —and, instantly, a face 

I had not seen for years, unless in sleep, 

Waked an old hunger to paint the sea — 

Still washing a blue-white cliff of memory, 

And roots of trees a master’s skill could keep. 


The train — the stars — moved on; but, hand on throat, 
Eyes closed, I sought a moment to retain 

That long relinquished ecstasy of heart. 

Seeing a bent form in a velvet coat 

Peddling his songs from door to door in the rain, 
Hearing again, “Child, you should study art!” 











WHEAT 
By Maup E. UscHo.tp 


Young wheat will shout to the dawn when birds are waking, 
And morning winds tread the fields with shining feet; 
Young wheat will drink of the sun with lusty slaking, 

Will drink, and still find the slanting showers sweet. 


When summer falls on the fields like sultry thunder, 
With hammers of gold ripe wheat will beat the dusk, 
And nod at night like a lake of lotus, under 

A tawny moon, in a spell of gold and musk. 


Young wheat will shout to the dawn when birds wake 
singing 

And thin moons sickle the stars in silver fold; 

When summer lowers and sultry moons are swinging, 

Ripe wheat will beat on the dusk with flails of gold. 














’'VE BEEN READING — 


By Frank LutHer Morr 
Biack Sort 


Herewith I violate a rule to which I have been more or less 
faithful for a long time — the principle that a reviewer should not 
deal with books written by his friends and students. But I like this 
book of Mrs. Donovan’s so well that I am going to say a few words 
about it to MIDLAND readers regardless of the suppositious ethics of 
the reviewer’s trade. 

Black Soil, by Josephine Donovan (Stratford Company, $2.50) 
is the simple and moving chronicle of the Connors family, pioneers 
on the prairies of western Iowa in the years before the Civil War. 
It is remarkably honest and convincing in its account not only of 
the prairie and its life in summer and winter, but also in its depiction 
of pioneer characters. School, church, and the tutelage of nature — 
on the cultural side; harvests, crop failures, railroad building, land 
loans — on the side of economic development: these elements, with 
the pioneers themselves and changing nature as a background, make 
up the texture of the book. 

Mrs. Donovan, be it understood, did not write Black Soil under 
the influence of Mr. Rélvaag or Herbert Quick or Miss Cather. 
Her own parents were pioneers, the stories of pioneers were common 
in her family, and the whole milieu is as familiar to her as the 
clothes she wears. One can depend upon the historical accuracy of 
her novel: the grasshoppers were as bad as she tells us, times were 
as hard, and the railroads as miraculous. 

I hope no readers will be frightened away from this story by the 
fear that it is epically relentless and tragic in its account of a strug- 
gle with the earth. The story is warmly told, and the reader is 
sure to develop at once an affection for all the ‘Connorses. , 
And the fact that this is the winner of the two thousand dollar Cath- 
olic prize should not be held either for or against it. It is a good 
novel, and stands on its own sturdy legs. 


Necro LirE IN THE DEPTHS 

Sweet Man, by Gilmore Millen (Viking Press, $2.50) is a dis- 
quieting book. It is very readable, for it is skilfully told in rapidly 
moving, objective fashion; and it is hard to doubt the reality of the 
life portrayed. That is just the reason that the squalor and im- 
morality of Negro barbarism in certain regions both urban and rural 
become so distressing. The social and ethical implications of the 
book are unavoidable, though they do not spoil in any degree the 
really good narrative art of the writer. 

Here is another novel by a white man in thorough sympathy with 
the Negro and his problems. I suppose that is in itself an encour- 
aging sign. 

I confess to finding the freedom in the treatment of bawdiness un- 
pleasant in places; the artistic problem involved is a difficult one in 
the treatment of such a theme. 
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Wixzsur DANIEL STEELE’sS STORIES 


Tower of Sand and Other Stories (Harper, $2.50) contains two 
of the best stories Mr. Steele has yet written — “Mary Drake and 
Will Todd” and “Footfalls.” 

The former was a new one to me. It contains a superb piece of 
characterization: the way Will Todd is “painted in” in this story 
seems to me to be a model of craftsmanship. There is emotional 
power, too, and sureness of handling throughout. 

In neither of the stories named does one find the faltering toward 
the end which ruins so many of Mr. Steele’s stories. He is always a 
fine workman, but he is too apt to get some fine notion in his head 
toward the end of the story that destroys both verisimilitude and 
effectiveness. That was true of his much praised “The Man Who 
Saw Through Heaven,” and it is true of the title story in the present 
volume. It is, fundamentally, a lack of honesty in the treatment of 
character and life. But one can forgive much for “Will Todd.” 


Mrs. Grunpy 


Leo Markun’s Mrs. Grundy (Appleton, $5) is an amusing and 
readable work on changing morals through four centuries in Eng- 
land and the United States. It is not a philosophical treatment, but 
rather a mosaic of events and customs designed to illustrate changing 
attitudes toward moral questions. In the more subtle moral ques- 
tions involved in our economic and political history, Mr. Markun is 
not interested ; he concerns himself largely with sex, temperance, and 
church taboos. 

The copious illustration of the book is one of its most attractive 
features; old paintings, engravings, and lithographs have been drawn 
upon freely, as well as modern magazines. 

The volume has neither footnotes nor bibliography: it is not a 
work for the scholar so much as a book in which the modern man 
can browse about in order to see how much he and his fellows are 
like the people of other years. 


An OLp AMERICAN WorTHY 


Johnson of the Mohawks, by Arthur Pound and Richard E. Day 
(Macmillan, $5) is a popular biography of Sir William Johnson 
based on the papers edited by Dr. Day. It is a vivid and honest pre- 
sentation of this romantic figure. 

Johnson was an Irishman who became a Mohawk war chief; he 
was made superintendent of Indian affairs in America by the English 
government — one of two men given the title of baronet in America. 
He married an Indian wife, or rather two of them, and maintained 
a princely establishment on the New York frontier in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The volume under review is handsome, and well illustrated by 
reproductions of old paintings and prints. Good notes, bibliography, 
and index are provided. 
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“NATURISTS” 


When I first took up American Naturists, by Henry Chester 
Tracy (Dutton, $3), I confess that I felt some prejudice against it 
because of its use in its title of the word naturists for nature-writers. 
But that is a small matter; and as soon as I had got past the intro- 
duction to the little essays on these “naturists,” I felt the charm 
which is the essence of this book. It is a charm which is partly lit- 
erary, for the style is pleasant and nicely adapted to the matter; but 
it is also product of the subject and materials. 

Mr. Tracy writes of a score of American nature-writers, from 
John Bartram to William Beebe. These are not especially schol- 
arly studies, but they are warmly human little interpretations. The 
book makes pleasant reading and will be worth coming back to. 
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